The Word Shall Stand 


What about Sin? 


Do you think that people of today 
really understand what the word 
“sin’ means? 

They never have. The trouble 
really isn’t with the word, but with 
the thing it stands for. You may call 
sin by a score of other names — 
wrong, evil-doing, law-breaking, diso- 
bedience, kicking over the traces, or 
what you will —it is not the word 
that names the thing but the truth 
concerning the thing itself that will 
not go down the proud and perverse 
human throat. Man’s sin, you see, is 
the cause of all evil in the world : the 
cause of all troubles, sorrows, heart- 
aches, enmities, hatreds, wars, sick- 
ness, disease, and death itself. 


How did sin come into the world? 

Through the devil and through 
Adam and Eve, just as we read in 
the third chapter of Genesis. The 
Genesis story is not myth or fancy. 


How can we judge in our day and 
age what sin really is? 

God has given us His holy com- 
mandments. The very first one says : 
“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me”. That means, as the Cate- 
chism puts it, that “we should fear, 
love, and trust in God above all 
things”. It is already at this point 
that every human being, without ex- 
ception, fails. By his very birth, or 
nature, every person is without true 
fear and love of God and trust in 
Him, and without true holiness. He 
is inclined only to evil, is completely 
blind in regard to the things of God, 
and is not a child of God, but His 
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enemy. He is under God’s curse. “We 
were in fact under the wrath of Goe 
by nature.” Eph. 2:3. 


This must be what people meaij) 
when they speak of “original sin” 
Exactly. There are numerous refer} 
ences to it in Scripture.. There is tho, 
confession of David (Ps. 51 :5): “Be 
hold, I was brought forth in iniquity} 
er in sin did my mother conceiv, 
’. There are the words of Jesus t 

a seals Nicodemus (John 3 :5). 
“That which is born of the flesh 4 
flesh”. There is the acknowledge 
ment of St. Paul :“I know that noth 
ing good dwells within me, that is, i} 
my flesh”.— Yes, despite all huma 
fancies, there is such a thing -@& 
original sin; and it is somethin 
which places us under God’s wrath 


How is original sin tied up wit}, 
what is called “actual sin”? Ther 
must surely be some relation betwee} 
them. 

There is, indeed. Original si 
could be described as the bad © 
poison tree and actual sin as thf, 
bad or poison fruit. A child inher? }, 
original sin from its parents and th 
soon begins to yield its crop of actu}, 
sin in the life of the child : selfishnes§, 
little fits of temper, disobedienc §, 
nasty words, and so on. (No law, 
remember, admits ignorance as 
excuse.) 


What exactly is included in actu 
sin? 

Actual sin includes everything 
our lives that is against a commanw/f 
ment of God, whether it is in oni 
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toughts and desires, in our words, 
> in our actions. Everything that is 
ot perfectly holy is in God’s sight a 
n and brings God’s dreadful curse 
nd punishment upon us. 


Do you mean to say that even the 
vil thoughts of our hearts, of which 
o one knows, are enough to damn 
s before God? 

Nothing is more true than that. 
Jod says: “Thou shalt not covet”. 
yod says: “Whosoever hateth his 
rother is a murderer”. These in- 
tances will do; there are many 
thers. Covetousness and hatred are 
ins of the heart. The law of God is 
10 superficial thing, it does not just 
kim the surface. It penetrates to the 
very heart, it misses nothing—noth- 
ng at all. 

If the evil thoughts of our hearts 
sring us under God’s curse and con- 
Jemnation, what must be said of our 
‘vil words and deeds? 

Men grade sins. Some they regard 
1s serious, others not. Some bring a 
man a prison sentence, or even the 
jangman’s rope, others do not. Some 
mvolve public shame and disgrace, 
others do not. In human society such 
Jistinctions have to -be made. But 
‘et us never, never delude ourselves 
nto thinking that because our sins 
Jo not bring a fine, or imprisonment, 
or disgrace, that therefore they are 
nm God’s sight not particularly 
serious. God most certainly does not 
srade our sins. To Him who is holy 
beyond our imagination sin is sin; 
nd every single sin, even the tiniest, 
is a crime against His holiness and 
deserving of eternal damnation. To 
break a chain you do not need to 
break every link. 

But is not God a God of love? Do 
ou really think He could condemn 
nyone to eternal damnation? Surely 
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not many people today believe in 
hell. 

It is not a matter of what you or I 
or anyone else in the whole wide 
world thinks or believes. The ques- 
tion is : What does God tell us in His 
infallible Word? God is love. He 
Himself tells us that in words which 
are plain and unmistakable. But in 
words that are just as plain and just 
as unmistakable He also tells us that 
He is holy and just and that all those 
who in any way transgress His law 
bring upon themselves the “everlast- 
ing fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels”. Both things are true. 
Who are we to rule out the one and 
leave the other? Yes, who are we? 


Is there no spark of hope for us 
poor wretched sinners? 

Left to ourselves there is no hope, 
not even the remotest suggestion of a 
spark. That includes the best and 
holiest of us. But in God’s infinite 
grace and mercy there is a whole 
brilliant sun of certainty and assur- 
ance, if we will but see it. Paul, 
speaking of the sin in himself, says’ 
(Rom. 7:24, 253; 3:8). “Tt as an 
agonising situation, and who can set © 
me free from the clutches of my own 
sinful nature? I thank God there ts 
a way out through Jesus Christ our 
Lord”, And “The proof of God’s 
amazing love is this: that it was — 
while we were sinners that Christ 
died for us”. Let’s add here and now 
the glorious words from St. John’s 
Gospel (3:16): “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life”. Here is our hope, 
our only hope. There is no other. 

Next month I want to say much 
more about this grace of God to 
sinners. W. P. BorGas. 
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A third Reformation ‘essay by Prof. N. Tjernagel 


Barnes’ Wittenberg Writings 


In its beginnings the development 
of the English Reformation was very 
largely determined by the belief of 
Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of London, 
that the Holy Scriptures were not 
proper reading for the common 
people. When William Tyndale came 
to him to ask for support in a project 
for translating the Bible into English, 
Bishop Tunstal refused his help, and 
Tyndale fled to Antwerp in 1524. 
Two years later his New Testament 
in the English language was being 
distributed in England in_ large 
numbers. 


During this time Robert Barnes 
was a free prisoner at the Austin 
Friars in London. Because he used 
this freedom to aid in the sale of 
Tyndale’s Bibles, Bishop Tunstal re- 
fused a plea made by a group of 
responsible and highly placed Lon- 
don citizens for the liberation of 
Barnes. Indeed this plea seems to 
have resulted in the decision to sen- 
tence Barnes to death and put an end 
to his sale of Bibles. The execution 
was to have taken place in North- 
ampton, but Barnes fled to Antwerp 
and from there made his way to 

Wittenberg in Germany. 


The next three years, spent mostly 
in Wittenberg, the fountain of 
Lutheranism, made Dr. Barnes a 
thorough and confirmed Lutheran. 
Though he came to that University 
city with a Cambridge D.D. and pre- 
vious Continental training, he regis- 
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tered as a student and used thi} 
resources of the university for hilf 
further theological studies. He spen: 
a summer in the home of John Bug 
enhagen and was a frequent an« 
beloved guest in Luther’s home. 


The Sentences 


We do not know who supporteéh 
him while he was at Wittenberg, buifh 
what he did there is evident from thot 
publications that resulted from hip 
studies. The first of these was a Latijh 
book, probably intended for use bef: 
students of theology. In it he pu 
forward eighteen statements that repy 
resented Lutheran views and proves} 
them by quotations from the Bibl 
and from the ancient writings of thi 
church. It is interesting to observ) 
that practically all of the eightee: 
statements had their origin in th} 
Augsburg Confession which thf 
Lutheran princes gave to Charles W 
as a declaration of their faith. Barnes} 
book, about 150 pages long, and th 
Augsburg Confession were publishes} 
in 1530. The last section of Barnes} 
book, The Sentences, had a histor} 
of the development of the Ma# 
which showed that the early churc } 
had celebrated the Lord’s Suppe§ 
according to its institution, but thes}, 
later changes had corrupted it. 


This book was never translate} 
into English, but the Wittenber* 
theologians thought well enough c 
it to publish it in a German trans} 
lation in two editions. 
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Supplications 

The following year, 1531, Barnes 
ublished in Antwerp in English A 
upplication unto Henry VIII. In 
ne first sections he showed that he 
ad been unjustly condemned by the 
inglish bishops who had compelled 
im to flee from his beloved England. 
‘hen, as Bugenhagen had done in 
is Letter to the English five years 
arlier, Barnes emphasized that the 
uutheran faith was not dangerous or 
evolutionary, but that it had high 
egard for the political authority of 
he governments God had ordained 
m earth. The largest part of the 
»00k was a study of God’s word and 
he teachings of Scripture. Four 


ditions of this book were published 
n the sixteenth century. It played 
, large part in determining the de- 
‘elopment of English Protestantism. 


Lives of the Popes 


The last of Barnes’ books written 
it Wittenberg was his Lives of the 


Popes. It was written in Latin and 
has never been translated into Eng- 
lish. Its importance in England was 
not great for that reason. It is inter- 
esting to recall, however, that this 
was the first history of the church 
to be written by a Protestant. Luther 
praised it highly. The first edition 
was printed in 1535, A second edition 
was printed in Switzerland twenty 
years later. After that John Bale, one 
of Barnes’ Cambridge _ friends, 
brought the book up to date and it 
was published again in Switzerland 
in 1615. 

One of the endearing qualities of 
Dr. Robert Barnes was his love for 
his country and his unswerving 
loyalty to his king, Henry VIII. 
Barnes returned to England as soon 
as religious changes made it safe for 
him to do so. The rest of his life 
was to be spent in service as King’s 
Chaplain. 


“iTS MARVELOUS — RU 


NNING INTO YOU LIKE THIS! HERE 


WE HAVE S HOURS BEFORE WE LAND--AND I’M JUST 
BURSTING WITH PROBLEMS | NEED YOUR COUNSEL ON!“ 
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Daieline cartoon 
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Successful First. aa 


as seen by Pastor V. H., Hennig 


Are Synodical Resolutions car 
out? We remember the many res» 
tions which were passed at 
Synods. Here is one answer to 
question : the Sunday Sel 
‘Teachers’Convention held at Ru 
on Saturday, the 19th of January 

\ resolution passed at the ] 
synod called this Convention 
being. It prescribed no partic 
committee, and left this me 
entirely in the hands of the Sur 
School teachers. They were ta 
their own planning and organiza 

(he teachers did. 

St. Andrews, the congrega 
which sponsored the Resolution, 
the matter in the hands of Mr. ] 
Waters, Sunday School Superim 
dent, and his able committee. A su 
of planning meetings were held, 
planners going from one congr 
tion to another in the London & 
They planned carefully and well 

Anyone who saw what happé 
on the day of the Convention, 1 
have felt that the Sunday Scl 
of our churches are in capable 
responsible hands. 

The aims and purposes of the 
day School were summarized 
then every one of the 50-60 teac 
present went to a previously assi¢ 
room where smaller groups discvs| 
various facets of the subject. 
discussion was lively and there 


Reporting— 
Peter Kearley, Ruislip, 


observed by Convention Chairman 
John Waters 


Persuading— 
Pastor N. P. Borgas 


afd general participation. Methods 
techniques were next. Particu- 
Jy impressive was the fine way in 
ofch the teachers themselves pre- 
vied methods of teaching which 
uly had used or methods with which 
sty had been experimenting. These 
showed the consecrated efforts of 
, phers who were completely aware 
jqtheir responsibility in the com- 
yaad of Christ to “Feed My Lambs”. 
yfVe can be assured that the teach- 
| went away from the convention 
ya thoughts like these, ‘ibhese 
dren have been given to me by 
7, and “I am responsible to God 
wringing the salvation of Christ to 
attention of the child”. They will 
wondering, “Is this a good item 
my glory-box ?”, or “Should I cut 
this picture for a flannelgraph?”, 
il] I use a direct discussion or an 
}n discussion method?” or “Could 
ost effectively use visual aids in 
shing this lesson?”, or “I had bet- 
plan my story-telling better, so 
t all the children are interested”. 
wile whole convention breathed ani 
tithosphere of responsibility to God 
| to the children with whom the 
tchers had been entrusted. 

ll this was the work of the Sunday 
yhool teachers. It was the way they 
qdtied through something which 
fy had initiated for themselves and’ 
each other. It was another “First” 
{la very satisfactory one. 


-Challenging— 


Pastor Norman Heintz 


q 
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FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 

CONVENTION 

St. Andrews Lutheran Church, Ruislip 

Saturday 19 January. 

Opening Service: the Rev, Robert Bruer, 
Plymouth. 

Introductory: “The Aims and Purposes of 
the Sunday School’ by Mrs. James 
Taylor. 

Teaching Methods: 

“Telling a Story” by Jean Morrow, 
Sunderland (read by David Stevens, 
Tottenham). 

“Socio-drama” by Mrs. Christine Hinck- 
ley, Petts Wood. 

“Direct Discussion” by A. W. Jeynes, 
Boreham Wood. 

“Open Discussion” by Reiner Thoelke, 
Kentish Town. 

Teaching Aids: — 

“Flannelgraph” by E. Nickless, Harlow. 

“Rilms and Filmstrips” by E. F. R. 
Smith, Tottenham. 

Closing Service: the Rev. Arnold Rakow, 
Ruislip. 


News from our churches 


C.E.F. TARGET RAISED TO £20,000 


Vew Series Weele-by-week Posters 


A C.E.F. goal for 1963 of £20,000, 
the highest since the inception of the 
Fund in 1957, was announced by 
C.E.F Secretary Pastor Norman Heintz 
after meetings of the Committee on 
14 and 28 January. Highest ever are 
also the anticipated receipts to the 
Fund for the past year. It is expected 
that loans and gifts to the Church 
Extension Fund from 1 February 
1962 to 31 January 1963 will total 
more than £16,500. Top previous 
year for receipts was 1957 with a 
total £12,012. Final figures for 1962 
will be reported in the March issue of 
Tue British LuTHERAN. From 1957 
1961, the annual target was £12,000; 
it was raised for 1962 to £18,000. 

A new series of 13 double-crown 
posters, to be displayed in_ all 
E.L.C.E. churches over the next three 
months, was presented and explained 
by Committee member Jack Hardie. 
“For maximum impact”, Mr. Hardie 
stressed, ‘“‘these rather unconven- 
tional posters must be changed every 
week”. Mr. Reginald Mead reported 
on visits which he had made to con- 
gregations in the London area in the 
interest of the Fund. Mr. Ian Stewart 
of Petts Wood was appointed interim 
successor to Mr. Mervin Kelly, also 
of Petts Wood, who had to resign 
from the Committee for business 
reasons. 


YOUTH CLUB IN NEW MISSION 

Miss Celia Millard isthe President, and 
Miss Susan Weaving the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the E.L.C.E.’s newest youth club. 
Pastor Robert Bruer of Plymouth says of 
the Plympton Lutheran Youth Club: 
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“Even before the club was formed, t 
took an active interest in the work of tf 
mission, helping in the distribution 
handbills and in serving of tea duri 
the Christian Film Festival, and be 
from house to house at Christmas. 
sixteen youth at the organisational mé 
ing decided that club membership show 
be open to all youth who attend Lu 
eran divine services regularly. Assist) 
Pastor Bruer as youth leaders are } 
and Mrs. Geoffrey Ellacott. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTALLS PASTOR 
AND OFFICERS 


The Rev. Norman Heintz, formerly 
Luther-Tyndale, Kentish Town, was 
stalled as pastor of the Lutheran Chu 
of the Res 
rection at Cah 
» bridge on 
Plast Sund 
, after Epiphs 
# 3 February. 7 
service and 
Installation 
which took p? 
in Westfiew 
House, were « 
ducted by 
E. Geo. Pea 
After the ins 
lation cerem« 
Pastor Heint: 
ducted the o 
ers of the « 
gregation. 


Pastor Heintz replaces the Rev. 
Blank, Cambridge’s first pastor, who. 
the first week in December to enter 
Lutheran mission in Venezuela. Du 
December and January, pastoral d¥! 
at Cambridge were taken over by Aus 
ian Mr. Peter Koehne. 


EAST KILBRIDE ON “LEGS” 


Reasoning that a new mission ih 
have legs if it is to learn to walk, East 
bride’s Pastor Warren Fanning has 
posed to the people who attend his 
vices in the Y.M.C.A. Hall in the & 
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h new town a four-point programme 
action which he calls “LEGS”. 


“T” for Learning (education) 
“BR” for Exerting (service) 
“G” for Glorifying (worship) 
}“S” for Socializing (fellowship) 


had some trouble with that last one’, 
‘stor Fanning admitted. “People might 
‘sunderstand me and think I am push- 


yi? 


a particular political party ! 


}Every Sunday evening around a table 
'd over the customary after-the-service 
ip of tea, the East Kilbride pastor intro- 
ces one part of the programme which, 
aen completed, will cover every aspect 
a church’s life. As each section is 
esented and discussed, the responsibili- 
Iss it involves are parcelled out. For 
Jample, E for Exerting includes putting 
the church, ie. the portable altar, 
ils, pulpit, pews, etc., in the hall, and 
king it down again after the service— 
ite a job, and good reason that it 
es under E for Exerting. For the first 
services, the pastor did most of this 
| now one of the worshippers is 
foreman” in charge. L for Learning in- 
jfjudes not only the whole programme for 
je Sunday School with its teaching 
;§sponsibilities but also education of 
flults as to the doctrine, the relation to 
her churches, the worldwide mission of 
e Lutheran church. 


ARNES’ ESSAYS TO BE PUBLISHED 


The publication of selected essays of 
was authorized by the 
ecutive Council at their meeting on 
‘onday, 14 January. The writings of the 
(i kteenth-century English Lutheran, 
jliend of Martin Luther and chaplain to 
wlenry VIII, have been rendered into 
Iiintemporary English by Prof. Neelak 
| “Gernagel Ph.D., American history pro- 
\“ssor at present on research work on 
obndon. The book will also include a 
ort biography of Barnes, tracing his 
ireer as monk, scholar, heretic, reformer, 
nbassador, and martyr. In announcing 
© project, Council Chairman Dr. E. 
eo. Pearce said: ‘‘We English Luther- 
1s owe it to our future to make Robert 
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Barnes available to our laypeople today.” 


The proposal of the Lutheran Church 
of the Resurrection at Cambridge that 
a new house be purchased by the E.L.C.E. 
Trust and rented to the congregation as 
a parsonage was approved. The Council 
also considered sketch plans submitted 
by Christ Lutheran Church, Petts Wood, 
for their proposed new church. 


“MASTER PLAN MONTH” 


The Master Plan, the E.L.C.E. blue- 
print for self-support, will be presented, 
reviewed, and discussed in every agency 
of every congregation if proposals made 
by the Master Plan Committee at their 
meeting on Tuesday, 15 January, are 
carried through. “Master Plan Month’, 
held’ in each congregation some month 
between now and the 1963 Synod, would 
give the Master Plan representative in 
each congregation the opportunity to 
speak to the Voters’ Assembly, the Sun- 
day School, Luther League, Lutheran 
Women’s League, and possibly also the 
Sunday worshippers on the aims and 
premises of the Plan. Pastor V. Hennig 
and Mr. Anthony Venning were asked to 
prepare flip-charts to make such presenta- 
tions more effective. 


ADVERTS 710 MILES LONG 


Tur Lurueran Hour has arranged to 
advertise its weekly broadcast from Radio 
Luxembourg on the backs of 18,000,000 
*bus tickets, which will be in circulation 
in 13 major cities of the British Isles 
during the summer months. 

Placed end-to-end these 18 million 
tickets would cover a distance of 710 
miles-— the equivalent of from London 
to Edinburgh and almost back again! 


“QUESTION 7” AT LONDON THEATRE 


ConcorpiA Finms is arranging a pre- 
view showing of the film Question 7 at the 
National Film Theatre, South Bank, 
London on Friday Ist March at 2 p.m. 
Admission to this showing is by ticket only 
(free of charge) and if any reader of the 
Britisu LUTHERAN would wish to receive 
a ticket would they apply to: Concordia 
Films, 42 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Our churches in the N ews 


THE FIRST EVER 
Reprinted from the Ruislip/Northwood Post, 
Wednesday, January 23, 1963 

For the first time in the history of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church of England, 
a Sunday School Teachers’ Convention 
has been held. It took place on Saturday 
at St. Andrews Lutheran Church, Ruislip. 

Fifty people participated, representing 
the ten Lutheran churches which are 
scattered throughout England. Five of 
these are in the London area. 

The plans for this convention were 
formed in May last year at the Synod of 
the Lutheran Church. A resolution was 
passed that a Sunday School Teachers’ 
Convention should be held once a year 
so that teachers from all their congrega- 
tions and denominations could come to- 
gether and exchange ideas and methods 
of teaching. 

Quoting from the British LuTHERAN 
magazine, an official organ of the Church, 
reasons for the need of a convention were 
explained in this way. 

“One of the groups in the church that 
has a great and unique responsibility for 
proclaiming the Gospel is the Sunday 
School teachers. It is our task to nurture 
and stimulate the first heart-beat of faith, 
that has been created by God through 
Holy Baptism. 

“Like the scientists, we who are the 
teachers must constantly be studying new 
methods. To hold the child’s interest in 
the church and its work, methods must 
be changed, proven methods brought up 
to date or adapted to different environ- 
ments. In other words we must ‘get with 
it’. The Word of God remains the same, 
but the approach must be changed. This 
is easy enough to says but not so easy 
to put into practice.” 

Surrounding churches of all denomina- 
tions in the vicinity were also invited to 
take part, but the response was poor, and 
only one Methodist and one Roman 
Catholic made an appearance. 


LOCAL MINISTER VISITS 
HOLY LOCH 


Reprinted from The East Kilbride News, 
Thursday, 13 Dec. 1962 


Rev. W. H. Fanning, resident minist 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Ez 
Kilbride, spent several hours aboard t 
two ships, U.S.S. Hunley and U.S. 
Proteus, during a visit to Holy Loch + 
Thursday last week. The Chaplains 
the ships (one is a Baptist and one 
Presbyterian) invited Rev. Fanni 
aboard. They estimated that there 2 
around one hundred Lutheran men, sor 
with their families, involved in Na 
duty at the Loch. 

After lunch aboard the U.S.S, Hunly 
Rey. Fanning was invited to speak tc 
group of men on the work he does he 
in East Kilbride. He took this opps 
tunity to describe the New Town and 
uniqueness in Britain, and also to expl. 
the nature of his work, showing how 
is based on Scripture, which gives — 
the Gospel of forgiveness through fa 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Folle 
ing this meeting Rev. Fanning met + 
ship’s Commander and several men, so 
of them Lutheran some of various ot? 
churches. 


Chaplain Sire of the U.S.S. Prot 
then took Rev. Fanning, by boat, to 
ship, where the Chaplain had arrans 
for; the meeting of Lutheran men in 
ship’s library. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church ky 
in East Kilbride, is part of a wor 
wide arrangement wherein Luther 
away from home are under the care « 
‘contact’ minister. Rev. Fanning i- 
Lutheran ‘contact’ minister for Luthe 
servicemen and civilians in Scotland © 
does this work along with his chv 
work in East Kilbride. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOURTH ANNUAL SYNOD—Friday and Saturday, 24-25 May 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, CARDIFF 


SYNODICAL BUDGET CONFERENCE—Saturday, 11 May 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, TOTTEN 


TEN 
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